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Letters to the Editor 


Neo-Nonproliferation? 


To the Editor: 


Like the classic children’s character, 
Pollyanna, who believed that by only see- 
ing the good in people good behaviour 
would result, our respected friend 
Leonard S. Spector demonstrates a cer- 
tain purposeful naiveté and unwarranted 
optimism about the prospects for the fu- 
ture success of global non-proliferation 
efforts in his recent article, ‘Neo-Nonpro- 
liferation’ (Survival, vol. 37, no. 1, 
Spring 1995). He suggests that, except for 
a few isolated cases, proliferation has not 
occurred — and will not occur — owing to 
the success of non-proliferation diplo- 
macy. Like the Pollyanna character, 
Spector argues that any initiative to ex- 
pand defence spending to protect against 
the threatened use of nuclear, biological 
and chemical (NBC) weapons and their 
various means of delivery (e.g., ballistic 
and cruise missiles) will undermine these 
non-proliferation efforts, and thereby 
lead (counter-intuitively) to more prolif- 
eration. While the article contains a 
number of useful insights regarding the 
historic achievements and current status 
of global non-proliferation efforts, its 
fundamental premise is flawed and many 
of its assertions are inaccurate. 

Contrary to Leonard Spector’s anal- 
ogy that the Defense Counterproliferation 
Initiative (DCD is tantamount to a subur- 
ban householder ‘build{ing] a barbed- 
wire-topped wall around his home, [and] 
initiat{ing] patrols by heavily armed pri- 
vate guards’, the DCI is actually about 
prudent and responsible defence planning 
that takes adequate account of the actual 
threats that exist in the post-Cold War 
world — nuclear, biological and chemical. 
The DCI is relatively small in size and 
narrow in focus. It is intended to place 


greater emphasis on weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD) issues, to identify in- 
adequacies in US planning and prepar- 
edness, and to correct these shortfalls as 
rapidly as possible. Ultimately, the DCI is 
designed to complement the diplomacy of 
non-proliferation by negating the per- 
ceived battlefield advantages associated 
with the possession and/or brandishment 
of NBC weapons through development of 
effective non-nuclear counters. In this 
fashion, the DCI should help to convince 
proliferant states that they have more to 
gain by participating in regional and glo- 
bal non-proliferation regimes and ar- 
rangements than by acquiring an NBC 
capability. 

It is surprising that an analyst as so- 
phisticated as Leonard Spector would 
make the sweeping argument that as long 
as the United States and its allies do not 
place greater emphasis on capabilities to 
counter the threat posed by states with 
NBC weapons, non-proliferation will re- 
main strong and proliferation will not oc- 
cur. Would that it were so. Recent history 
provides the best evidence of the fallacy 
of this line of thinking. In Desert Storm, 
coalition forces found themselves 
underprepared to face an adversary 
armed with chemical weapons and mis- 
siles (and which was also striving hard to 
develop biological weapons and nuclear 
weapons). The United States concluded 
from its Gulf War experience that the lack 
of adequate defence preparations might 
mistakenly convince would-be proliferant 
states that the acquisition and threatened 
use of NBC weapons could offer a possi- 
ble means of gaining leverage against the 
overwhelming conventional military su- 
periority of the United States. 

On the other hand, if the United States 
has a demonstrated capability to defend 
itself against an adversary brandishing 
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NBC weapons, the attractiveness of ac- 
quiring these special weapons is reduced 
substantially (particularly in view of the 
costs involved) and the associated risks 
grow. Persuading states that proliferation 
does not pay requires a greater emphasis 
on defence preparation for WMD threats. 
The development of viable counter-pro- 
liferation capabilities in close coopera- 
tion with allies will, in turn, convince 
friendly countries that they have little 
cause to seek their own NBC deterrent 
capability, thereby serving the objectives 
on non-proliferation more fundamentally. 

Spector also accuses the United States 
of ‘pamphleteering our neighbours’ (pre- 
sumably the NATO countries and others) 
on the dangers of the NBC threat, stop- 
ping just short of asserting that the US has 
engaged in scare tactics in its effort to 
gain acceptance of the counter-prolifera- 
tion concept. The truth is, however, that 
our NATO allies, especially those coun- 
tries on the southern flank of NATO, un- 
derstand that the proliferation risks are 
real and that failure to address them could 
have potentially grave implications for 
their own national security. By contrast, 
Spector’s prescription that the United 
States should prepare quietly at home for 
NBC contingencies and not involve our 
allies is a path to US isolation from Eu- 
rope and greater reliance on unilateral ac- 
tion. Maintaining a common capability 
for effective, collective defence, includ- 
ing against WMD-capable aggressors, is 
an important element of the Clinton ad- 
ministration’s policy of active engage- 
ment on the proliferation problem with 
our European allies within NATO. 

On the subject of export controls, 
Spector once again conveys an optimism 
and confidence not supported by the tech- 
nological and economic realities of the 
global marketplace. While the Depart- 
ment of Defense (DoD) strongly supports 
the need for appropriately defined, effi- 
ciently managed controls on dual-use 
technology that contribute to NBC weap- 
ons and missile delivery systems, we also 
recognise that growing technology diffu- 
sion and indigenous capabilities in many 
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countries are likely to make the effective 
enforcement of such controls increasingly 
difficult in the future. Well conceived and 
fully multilateral, export controls can and 
do increase the cost.and the difficulty for 
proliferant states of obtaining certain 
critical (i.e., ‘chokepoint’) technologies 
and products. We should not harbour any 
illusions, however, that export controls 
can ultimately deny access to a deter- 
mined proliferant state. Here again, Iraqi 
success in shopping world markets for 
controlled items provides an illustration 
of the insufficiency of the export control 
solution in preventing proliferation. 
Where Asia is concerned, the article 
oddly asserts that the continued pursuit of 
a fully effective theatre missile defence 
for Japan — and, by implication, for other 
friendly states ~ is somehow unwarranted 
in view of the Framework Agreement 
signed between the United States and 
North Korea. Certainly the long lead- 
times involved in developing such com- 
plex technology and the political uncer- 
tainties associated with the agreement it- 
self would be reason enough to justify the 
continued investment of resources. But to 
assert, as Spector does, that Japan and 
other states need no longer fear the ‘nu- 
clear-armed North Korean No-dong and 
Taepo-dong missiles’ completely ignores 
the fact that even if the North Koreans 
have been convinced not to pursue a nu- 
clear weapons capability, these missiles 
could still be highly dangerous if 
equipped with a chemical or conven- 
tional high-explosive warhead. From the 
standpoint of prudent defence planning, 
the United States cannot ‘wish away’ the 
North Korean missile threat on the basis 
of the successful bilateral diplomacy 
achieved to date, or simply because the 
missiles might not be nuclear capable. 
Finally, Spector overlooks the impor- 
tant contributions of other Defense De- 
partment efforts, namely the ‘Nunn- 
Lugar’ Cooperative Threat Reduction 
(CTR) Program and NPT extension. Far 
from abandoning tenets of proliferation 
prevention, the CTR Program has ad- 
dressed what could become the largest 
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and most dangerous proliferation event 
in post-war history — the dissolution of a 
major nuclear power. CTR has provided 
perhaps the most tangible non-prolifera- 
tion success of the last five years in pre- 
venting the creation of new nuclear states 
from the old Soviet Union, and in pre- 
venting the spread of weapons, materials 
and expertise outside its former borders. 
Belarus, Kazakhstan and Ukraine are well 
on their way to becoming non-nuclear 
states, and there are not (yet) any con- 
firmed cases of smuggling of serious 
amounts of weapons-grade material, 
much less weapons themselves, from the 
former Soviet complex. This progress 
cannot be taken for granted, however, and 
Secretary of Defense William Perry has 
made it a top priority to ensure continued 
cooperation with Russia and the other 
states towards stemming this prolifera- 
tion threat. 

Likewise on NPT, the Defense De- 
partment has participated enthusiasti- 
cally in the administration’s pursuit of 
indefinite extension of this centrepiece of 
non-proliferation policy. The significant 
reductions in nuclear weapons already 
under way and the further unilateral cuts 
identified by the Nuclear Posture Review 
are incontrovertible evidence of the 
United States’ good faith in its Article 6 
obligations. Other DoD initiatives such as 
de-targeting, de-alerting, and improved 
safety and security contribute mightily to 
decreasing the nuclear danger and to re- 
ducing the role nuclear weapons play in 
US security, thereby encouraging others 
to adopt similar stances. 

Leonard Spector’s article seriously 
misrepresents the actual dollar resources 
that the DoD has budgeted for its 
Counterproliferation Initiative, referring 
at one point to a ‘$3bn counter-prolifera- 
tion budget for 1995.’ In reality, new 
spending in the FY 1995 budget commit- 


_ted to counter-proliferation is much less, 


and the overall DoD budgetary commit- 
ment associated directly with counter- 
proliferation-related activities, which in- 
cludes long-planned development and 
procurement by the armed services, is on 


the order of $ibn. Indeed, the DCI is not 
— nor is it intended to become — a mas- 
sive, new, highly centralised programme. 
The author correctly points out, in fact, 
that many of the resources committed to 
counter-proliferation were already a part 
of the armed services’ budgets. This only 
serves to reinforce the fact that from a 
military standpoint, many dimensions of 
the proliferation problem have been 
worked on by the DoD for years (e.g., 
passive defences against chemical and 
biological weapons). 

What is new is that the basic technical 
capability - and, perhaps, the inclination 
— to produce NBC weapons and missiles 
has expanded significantly on a world- 
wide basis, particularly with the end of 
Cold War bipolarity, and little is known 
about how proliferant states may intend to 
use (or threaten to use) NBC weapons. As 
aresult, US and allied military command- 
ers will have to assume that their troops 
may be threatened and take steps accord- 
ingly. This will require, in turn, that US 
forces have appropriate training, equip- 
ment and doctrine to remain undeterred in 
the pursuit of military objectives. 

Given the uncertainties of the present 
era, for the United States to do other than 
pursue the fundamentally defensive 
measures embodied in the DCI would be 
a profound abrogation of responsible de- 
fence stewardship and would ultimately 
prove unhelpful to the long-term success 
of non-proliferation diplomacy. 


Ashton B. Carter 
US Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Policy 


Mitchel B. Wallerstein 
US Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Counterproliferation Policy 


Leonard Spector responds: 

As readers of my article will recall, I 
concluded that within the US govern- 
ment, the traditional preventive non-pro- 
liferation diplomacy championed by the 
Department of State had retained its pre- 
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eminence as the corner-stone of US 
policy, after being briefly challenged 
early in the Clinton administration by the 
new thinking of the counter- 
proliferationists in the Pentagon, with 


-their focus on militarily-oriented post- 


proliferation measures. Currently, the lat- 
ter orientation is relegated to a most valu- 
able, but supporting role. In the nuclear 
field — the focus of my piece —I stated and 
continue to believe that this balance is 
just about right and that counter-prolif- 
eration provides an important new com- 
plement to traditional approaches to the 
problem. (It is also most valuable on the 
chemical- and biological-weapon front.) 

I expressed the fear, however, that 
this balance was unstable and that de- 
spite the important recent successes of 
traditional preventive diplomacy, propo- 
nents of militarily oriented measures to 
deal with proliferation after the fact 
would continue to challenge the tradi- 
tionalists. My greatest concern was that 
in trying to justify such post-hoc meas- 
ures as theatre missile defences, advo- 
cates of the new thinking would publicly 
disparage the traditionalists and thereby 
undercut the most important strand of 
US policy for dealing with the spread of 
nuclear arms. 

My friends at the Pentagon have now 
proven me all too correct, justifying their 
own stance by injudiciously dismissing 
those who emphasise preventive diplo- 
macy as ‘Pollyannas’. Later, in a more 
carefully worded portion of their rebuttal, 
they say that prevention is best, but I fear 
that their emotional opening blast more 
accurately reflects their inner predilec- 
tions. 

Two additional points they raise de- 
serve comment. Predicting continued ten- 
sion between the traditionalists and neo- 
nonproliferation camp, I argued that the 
sizeable Pentagon counter-proliferation 
budget can be expected to breed constitu- 
encies that will be inclined to denigrate 
preventive diplomatic efforts as inad- 
equate in order to justify these financial 
commitments. Readers of the Defense 
Department’s Report on Nonprolifera- 
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tion and Counterproliferation (the 
Deutch Report) can decide for them- 
selves whether counter-proliferation is 
used to justify $3bn of Pentagon expendi- 
tures, as I argued, or only a mere $1bn, 
as Messrs Carter and Wallerstein assert. 
Either way, these are sizeable budgets, 
and my basic point stands. 

Similarly, again to highlight the ten- 
sions between the two camps, I stressed 
that — in effect — one part of the US gov- 
ernment is currently championing mili- 
tary programmes that assume the failure 
of diplomatic efforts by their colleagues 
across the Potomac. In what I thought was 
a rather telling example, I argued that in 
continuing to justify a multi-billion dollar 
theatre missile defence (TMD) in Japan 
by citing the potential threat of future nu- 
clear-armed North Korean missiles, the 
Pentagon was effectively declaring that it 
lacked confidence in the October 1994 
US-North Korea ‘Agreed Framework’. 
My Pentagon friends now blithely deflect 
my criticism by claiming that the Japa- 
nese TMD programme was really aimed 
all along at North Korean missiles armed 
with conventional and chemical war- 
heads. Nice try, fellas. 


Leonard Spector is Director of the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Project at the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Washington DC 


Debating NATO Expansion 


To the Editor: 


The main problem with the article by 
Ronald Asmus, Richard Kugler and 
Stephen Larrabee ‘NATO Expansion: 
The Next Steps’ (Survival, vol. 37, no. 1, 
Spring 1995, pp. 7-33) is that it mis- 
reads political developments in Russia. 
The unilateral fast-track enlargement of 
NATO with Central and East European 


. countries including those of the former 


Soviet Union (Ukraine and the Baltic 
states) is nothing but a geopolitical en- 
circlement and attempted isolation of 
Russia. One would be very naive to think 
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that it will not prompt any Russian mili- 
tary-political reaction. 

Military-political analysts rightly tend 
to pay more attention to capabilities than 
to intentions and political declarations. In 
this regard, NATO still has a potential for 
mid-scale offensive conventional opera- 
tions in Europe while the credibility of 
Russian deterrence has substantially di- 
minished in both psychological and tech- 
nical terms. And if the Central East Euro- 
pean countries are not satisfied with Rus- 
sia’s political declarations, why should 
Russia easily accept the peace-loving 
speeches of NATO politicians, especially 
when certain secret articles are known to 
be included into the bilateral agreements 
of the Partnership for Peace partners with 
NATO? 

Arguments that NATO is not a mili- 
tary-political structure, but rather an ‘al- 
liance of peace-loving nations’ make 
people in Moscow nervous and suspi- 
cious since everyone knows about 
SHAPE headquarters and the joint 
NATO operations in Bosnia and de facto 
operations in the 1991 Gulf War, when 
NATO capabilities were engaged: The 
three authors propose a ‘genuine and ro- 
bust’ strategic partnership with Russia 
(p. 29), but this in fact remains empty 
talk with no practical consequences. 

The question is whether the political 
elite of NATO countries is ready for all 
the consequences of NATO enlargement, 
including the inevitable Russian military 
build-up in the Western theatre of opera- 
tion, dismantlement of most arms-con- 
trol agreements and increased Russian 
military-political activism in the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States. In the 
emerging environment, there is no rea- 
son for Russia to abide by the INF Treaty 
and also by the obligation to withdraw 
tactical nuclear weapons from Europe. 
These steps would to some extent bal- 
ance the overwhelming military superi- 
ority of an enlarged NATO. While abro- 
gating the CFE and INF treaties, I would 
prefer preserving the confidence-build- 
ing and threat-reduction elements of both. 
In a strange way I agree with proponents 


of NATO enlargement that it would not 
strengthen the hardliners in Moscow — but 
this is because a political and public con- 
sensus that NATO would consider 
‘hardline’ has already emerged. 

NATO and Russia should abandon 
their useless attempts to convince each 
other that the political situation in Eu- 
rope is still normal, and instead should 
concentrate their efforts on elaborating 
the new ‘rules of the game’ that could 
prevent uncontrolled escalation. 


Dmitry G: Evstafiev 
Senior Research Fellow, Russia’s 
Institute for Strategic Studies, Moscow 


Ronald Asmus, Richard Kugler and 
Stephen Larrabee respond: 


We make it clear in our article that the 
NATO expansion course we advocate is 
designed to stabilise Europe’s eastern 
half and to consolidate European secu- 
rity, not to encircle or to isolate Russia. 
To succeed, this policy requires a Russia 
willing and able to be a partner. 

Russia has a choice. It can attempt to 
obstruct and oppose NATO expansion, 
trying to ratchet up pressure on the Alli- 
ance and exploit differences within it in 
an attempt to break the consensus that is 
now emerging. Such a policy is unlikely 
to succeed, But it may become a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. The steps suggested 
by Dmitry Evstafiev — abrogating exist- 
ing arms-control agreements, a military 
build-up, and so on — are the best recipe 
imaginable for producing a different 
NATO expansion course — one that is 
faster, militarily more robust and con- 
tains far fewer elements of partnership 
with Russia than would otherwise be the 
case. 

The alternative is for Moscow to rec- 
ognise that NATO expansion is going to 
occur, that it is currently planned, not as 
an effort to encircle Russia, but rather to 
stabilise and integrate Europe’s eastern 
half, and that support still exists in the 
West for building a new parallel NATO- 
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Russian relationship that addresses Mos- 
cow’s legitimate concerns. NATO expan- 
sion need not pose a military threat to 
Russia nor isolate it politically. Details 
are important. At the moment there is still! 
considerable support in the Alliance for 
building this parallel track. However, 
such support diminishes with every Rus- 
sian attempt to undercut Alliance policy 
or divide the allies. Even ‘Russia-firsters’ 
are increasingly frustrated with Mos- 
cow’s heavy-handed attempts to undercut 
Alliance policy. 

Russia today is a country with real se- 
curity concerns. These have little to do 
with Europe or NATO, but a lot to do 
with events on Russia’s southern and 
eastern borders. Russian policy-makers 
would be very short-sighted if they were 
to react to NATO expansion by jeopard- 
ising Russia’s relations with Europe and 
the United States. If Russia ends up iso- 
lated vis-a-vis the West, it will be because 
it has isolated itself. 

In our article we lay out our ideas on 
how to build a new relationship with Rus- 
sia that includes it in broader European 
security. Viktor Evstafiev says that the 
steps we propose are “empty talk with no 
practical consequences’. We disagree. In- 
deed, many in the West argue that we go 
too far in our proposals. More impor- 
tantly, however, what is his alternative? 
We will never know how large or small 
the gap between Western willingness and 
Russian desires is until we sit down and 
discuss the issue. Moscow thus far refuses 
to do so officially, fearing that this will 
only legitimate a NATO expansion 
course it still hopes to block. Let’s stop 
the public posturing and get down to the 
business of exploring what is possible and 
what is not. 


To the Editor: 


Michael E. Brown does not like the idea 
of extending the NATO to ex-communist 
countries of Central Europe, a fact adver- 
tised by the very title of his article, “The 
Flawed Logic of NATO Expansion’ (Sur- 
vival, Spring 1995, vol. 37, no. 1), as well 
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as its initial assumption. His main objec- 
tion is that such a move may provoke a 
Russian response, both domestic and in- 
ternational, that will far outweigh any 
possible benefits stemming from the en- 
largement of the North Atlantic Alliance. 
Brown, however, concentrates solely on 
the drawbacks of NATO enlargement and 
does not bother with its benefits. He 
makes a number of assertions that invite 
closer scrutiny. 

Brown finds the countries of Central 
Europe ‘already quite stable’ as they have 
‘few ethnic minorities and ethnic violence 
is virtually non-existent’. The need to 
project stability in this area, according to 
him, ‘is therefore specious’. What he fails 
to see is that there are other, far more 
important sources of instability, most no- 
tably the absence of a tradition of demo- 
cratic governance and properly rooted 
political party culture. It is worth remem- 
bering that the perceived instability of the 
Central European states was, until quite 
recently, used as a prime argument 
against their inclusion in NATO. Now 
their stability is an obstacle. The poor 
Central Europeans can never win. 

Pointing to the impeccable behaviour 
of the German state and the vastly dimin- 
ished Russian influence in Central Eu- 
rope, Brown dismisses the feelings of in- 
security that are widespread among Cen- 
tral Europeans. This feeling can only be 
understood by people who have seen their 
country overrun, occupied and pillaged 
by neighbouring powers three times dur- 
ing the lifetime of one generation. 

Most Central Europeans, horrified by 
the Russian army’s slaughter of the civil- 
ian Chechen population and the lack of an 
adequate Western response, believed 
Russia’s actions in Chechnya supported 
the argument for extending the NATO 
umbrella. Brown believes it reveals Rus- 
sia’s inadequate operational capabilities 
and the low level of threat it currently 
poses. He conveniently ignores the fact 
that an army trained for conventional land 
battles is rarely effective in guerrilla-type 
warfare, as the experience of the Israeli 
army has amply demonstrated. 
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Brown claims that denying NATO 
membership to the countries of Central 
Europe ‘will not lead them to turn away 
from Western Europe’. This shows that 
he is either unperturbed by or unaware of 
the emerging anti-Western and pro-Rus- 
sian current in the area, as evidenced in 
the policies of Slovakia’s Prime Minister 
Vladimir Meciar or the declared sympa- 
thies of Bulgaria’s ruling Socialist Party. 

The centrepiece of Brown’s argument 
is the need to avoid Russia’s negative re- 
action to NATO enlargement. That such 
repercussions must follow is generally ac- 
cepted both by the proponents and the 
opponents of such a move. Yet despite 
the apparent common sense of such an 
assumption, it is very difficult to find any 
data or study that would support it. 

Michael E. Brown has elected to see 
Central Europe through the eyes of Mos- 
cow, and he is entitled to do so if he 
wishes. It is quite telling that his article 
does not contain a single quote or refer- 
ence from a Central European source. 
Such Moscow-centrism has its anteced- 
ents in what used to be called 
Sovietology. The fascination with Russia 
to the point of disregard for its neigh- 
bours is not limited to a few dovish 
Washingtonians nor is it a thing of the 
past, even in Western Europe. A quick 
glance at the masthead of Survival reveals 
a lack of any Central European-sounding 
names among the 39 people listed. 

It may be worth remembering that the 
scissors-and-paste jobs in Pravda and 
Izvestia that accounted for the lion’s 
share of Sovietologists’ research did not 
prepare a single one of its practitioners 
for the untimely demise of the object of 
their study. Brown may disregard the se- 
curity aspirations of Central Europeans, 
but he will not be able to write them out 
of the geopolitical equation. 


Marek Garztecki 
London correspondent, Polish Anes 
tional) Television 


Michael Brown responds: 


I am grateful to Marek Garztecki for his 
thoughtful response to my article on 
NATO expansion, and I would like to 
respond to each of his four main points. 

First, he argues that NATO expansion 
is needed because it would help to over- 
come ‘the absence of a tradition of demo- 
cratic governance’ in Central Europe. I 
agree that NATO membership would 
probably help to reinforce democratic re- 
forms in new member-states (although 
the causal mechanism is hard to iden- 
tify), but I contend that NATO member- 
ship will play a secondary and non-es- 
sential role in strengthening democracy 
in the region as long as states in Central 
Europe are moving towards membership 
in the European Union (EU). The EU, 
not NATO, is the key outside factor in 
this regard. 

My overarching argument, however, is 
that NATO expansion should not be 
linked, first and foremost, to develop- 
ments within Central European states, as 
many advocates of NATO expansion con- 
tend. Rather, it should be linked to Rus- 
sian foreign and military policy: if Russia 
begins to threaten Eastern and Central 
Europe militarily, NATO should offer 
membership and security guarantees to 
the Visegrad Four and perhaps other 
states as well. Garztecki is right to com- 
plain that Central Europe has been criti- 
cised for being both unstable and too sta- 
ble, but he should direct this complaint at 
those who link NATO expansion to sta- 
bility in the region. 

Second, Garztecki complains that I 
dismiss the ‘feelings of insecurity that are 
widespread among Central Europeans’. 
Many in the region, he contends, are wor- 
ried about Russian military actions in 
Chechnya, and what these actions might 
portend for states to Russia’s west. I have 
no doubt that many Central Europeans are 
deeply concerned about their security, but 
it does not follow that NATO expansion 
is needed now. Although Russia’s actions 
in Chechnya are deeply worrying, the fact 
remains that Russia does not now pose a 
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military threat to Poland and other Cen- 
tral European states, and that it is years 
away from fielding a conventional capa- 
bility that could threaten the Visegrad re- 
gion. Expanding NATO now would only 
make the re-emergence of a Russian mili- 
tary threat more likely. And if NATO ex- 
pansion triggers Russian aggression, the 
security of Western, Central, and Eastern 
Europe will suffer. Even those brought 
into the alliance would be net losers from 
a security standpoint. 

Third, Garztecki claims that anti- 
Western and pro-Russian sentiment in 
Slovakia and Bulgaria shows that we 
should not be sanguine about Central Eu- 
rope’s Western geopolitical orientation. I 
take his point about Slovakia and Bul- 
garia entirely; one might add Romania to 
this list as well. This is precisely why 
these states are not at the front of the 
NATO queue. In my article, I was careful 
to distinguish between these countries 
and Poland, Hungary and the Czech Re- 
public. The latter three, I wrote, are his- 
torically, politically, culturally, socially 
and economically linked to Western Eu- 
rope in fairly durable ways. Indeed, I 
quoted Vaclav Havel, who observed, ‘we 
have always belonged to the Western 
sphere of European civilisation’. 

Fourth, Garztecki complains that I 
have ‘elected to see Central Europe 
through the eyes of Moscow’. This is an 
interesting criticism, because my interest 
is in maximising US, Central, and West 
European security. I see NATO as a col- 
lective defence organisation that will be 
needed as long as Russia poses a military 
threat, however latent, to European secu- 
rity. My conception of NATO, therefore, 
is quite traditional and, if anything, anti- 
Russian in that I see Russia as posing a 
potential threat to European security that 
cannot be ignored. 

That said, my hope is that it will be 
possible for American and Western Euro- 
pean leaders to nurture a stable, peaceful 
relationship with Russia that will eventu- 
ally lead to Russia’s political and eco- 
nomic integration into Europe. Should 
this come to pass, Russia could join the 
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EU and NATO could be disbanded. Al- 
though I believe NATO will be needed in 
the interim — for decades, in all probabil- 
ity — I also believe it would be a mistake 
for NATO to expand in the absence of a 
compelling strategic or military rationale 
for doing so. A new East—West confron- 
tation would probably develop, much of 
the responsibility for this would lie with 
NATO members, and European security 
as a whole would suffer. In my opinion, 
the costs and risks associated with rapid 
NATO expansion outweigh the benefits 
we could reasonably expect to receive. 


Michael E. Brown 

Senior Fellow and Co-editor of Interna- 
tional Security, Center for Science and 
International Affairs, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, MA 


To the Editor: 


I read with much interest the three arti- 
cles on NATO expansion in the spring 
issue of - Survival (vol. 37, no. 1). They 
were sophisticated, comprehensive and 
in their different ways persuasive. I agree 
with all of them in places, and with none 
in its entirety. 

It would of course have been nice to 
decide on the ‘how’ and the ‘why’ of en- 
largement before the decision to enlarge 
was taken. That is spilt milk. Enlargement 
will almost certainly go ahead. But if 
NATO mismanages the process, it risks 
denaturing the existing institution, dis- 
heartening those who do not become 
members, and sending the wrong message 
to the Russians. This could reduce rather 
than increase the security of Europe. 

During the Cold War, NATO was the 
answer to the geopolitical problem that 
one superpower was in Europe and the 
other was 3,000 miles away. The pres- 
ence of American forces was also a reas- 
surance to the Europeans, the Russians 
and indeed the Germans themselves, that 
Germany would not again succumb to the 
temptations of the past. But NATO’s un- 
precedented effectiveness depended on 
its members’ willingness to make the nec- 
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essary sacrifices of sovereignty, man- 
power and resources. That readiness has 
greatly diminished with the end of the 
Cold War. It will not be revived (as some 
argue) merely by the process of enlarge- 
ment, or by adopting some romantic idea 
of a democratising mission civilisatrice in 
the Balkans. Beware the false analogy of 
the bicycle that falls over if it is not rid- 
den forward. 

So we will have to be sensibly modest. 
Different solutions will have to be de- 
vised for different countries. Some of the 
Central and Eastern European states will 
move fairly quickly towards NATO and 
the European Union; others more slowly. 
Full military guarantees to the Baltic 
States are impracticable; but all three will 
probably enter into an organic relation- 
ship with the Union. Other countries of 
the former Soviet Union are unlikely to 
become full members of either organisa- 
tion. Some may seek a closer relationship 
with Russia. The West has no grounds for 
objecting to such ‘reintegration’ if — but 
only if — it is clear that it is not a Russian 
device for reconstituting a system of im- 
perial domination. 

Enlargement will impinge directly on 
Russian interest. The Russians believe 
(rightly) that NATO is a serious military 
institution. Not many of them understand 
why it remains in being now that the Cold 
War is over. Only the most sophisticated 
are likely to accept that enlargement 
serves the Russian interest because it will 
stabilise Central and Eastern Europe. 
Russian reformers argue that enlargement 
will be a political gift to the Russian neo- 
imperialists in the run-up to their parlia- 
mentary and presidential elections. These 
are not reasons to rule out enlargement. 
But it would be foolish simply to dismiss 
them. 

Some argue that NATO must enlarge 
in the next few years while the West still 
has the will and the Russians do not yet 
have the strength to oppose. The argu- 
ment is exaggerated. The countries of 
Eastern Europe will face no military 
threat from Russia for many years. NATO 
took the hard decisions when the Soviet 


Union was at the height of its powers. It 
should be able to face down a resurgent 
Russia. 

The argument that we must not consult 
with the Russians on security matters lest 
they gain a droit de regard over our ac- 
tions is equally exaggerated. Of course 
they must have no veto: that too is a mat- 
ter of will. But unwillingness to engage 
with the Russians can also damage-our 
interests. For many years the West re- 
fused to accept their idea for a European 
Security Conference which, in the event, 
played a significant part in the collapse of 
the Soviet empire. Today we can have 
more self-confidence. 

I draw the following conclusions: 


* The West must avoid rhetoric which 
raises expectations it has neither the 
will nor the resources to support. 


« The decision-making process in 
NATO should be slowed down. No 
conclusions should be reached, still 
less announced, until after the Russian 
presidential election in June 1996. 


¢ The enlargement of NATO should be- 
gin with Poland. Polish membership 
of NATO would underline, as nothing 
else, that Central and Eastern Europe 
is no longer to be the plaything of its 
neighbours. 


¢ Qnce Poland is in, the further enlarge- 
ment of NATO should march in paral- 
lel with that of the European Union 
and according to the same critera. 
New members should be democratic, 
market-orientated, import no political 
or territorial disputes, and be capable 
of shouldering the obligations of 
membership. 


* Western countries should intensify 
support for Ukraine’s democratic and 
market reforms, and strengthen its re- 
lations with Partnership for Peace, the 
Council of Europe and the European 
Union . 


What can Russia expect out of all this? 
Talk of a new ‘Treaty’ between Russia 
and NATO is on the right lines. But it is 
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insubstantial, and it has fallen behind the 
timetable for enlargement. NATO must 
accelerate its thinking; and make clear to 
the Russians that it is serious. And if 
‘partnership’ is to be given substance, we 
will have to accept two things. The Rus- 
sians are determined that their country be 
treated as a great and equal power. And 
their interests will not always coincide 
with those of the West, any more than we 
will always agree amongst ourselves. A 
‘partnership’ that expects Russia always 
to follow wherever the West leads is 
bound to fail. 

In return, the Russians will have to 
accept that failure to observe the Helsinki 
principles is bound to damage their rela- 
tions with the West. Our support for these 
principles will give comfort to those 
within Russia who are carrying the 
democratic process forward. And while 
Russia’s future remains uncertain — and 
no Russian can yet be sure of the coun- 
try’s future — Western security institu- 
tions will remain in being. 

Is it possible to imagine, after 
Chechnya, that Russia would be capable 
of keeping its side of such a bargain? I 
certainly think it is. But that is a whole 
new discourse. 


Rodric Braithwaite 
British Ambassador in Moscow, 1998-92 


French Nuclear Debates 


To the Editor: 


In his excellent article, ‘Nuclear Debates 
in France’, David Yost has shown yet 
again his deep knowledge of French nu- 
clear policy. I would, however, like to 
make some comments and raise some 
points of disagreement with his stimulat- 
ing article. 

Contrary to what David Yost has writ- 
ten, the line of division in the present 
debate is between ‘war-fighting’ and ‘de- 
terrence’ approaches to nuclear weapons. 
No one, of course, is in favour of using 
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nuclear weapons, and everybody prefers 
peace to war. But just as a door must be 
either open or closed, the nuclear debate 
in France opposes those who think that 
nuclear weapons have a political mission 
(to prevent war), and those who believe 
that nuclear weapons could be useful for 
military purposes and could help to win a 
war. One can rename this opposition a 
‘less’ or ‘more’ operational approach, 
but the basic point is still the same. 

Second, it is incorrect to state that the 
opposition between these two theses cor- 
responds to an internal political division, 
with the right-wing parties favouring a 
war-fighting posture, and those on the left 
wing supporting deterrence. Pierre Joxe, 
the socialist former minister of defence, 
was the first defence minister who wanted 
to give France an operational nuclear ca- 
pability and who had, on several occa- 
sions, asked for a change in the French 
nuclear doctrine. Francois Léotard, the 
current defence minister, came back to a 
purely deterrent posture. 

As far as the French White Paper of 
1994 is concerned, it is still too soon to 
know if the return to a traditional nuclear 
posture is due to the personal convictions 
of Léotard and Prime Minister Edouard 
Balladur, or to a desire to avoid any 
conflict with President Francois Mitter- 
rand in the difficult political period of 
‘cohabitation’. 

For those who support doctrinal 
change in favour of war-fighting, the old 
posture, adapted to the massive Soviet 
threat, was no longer valid when new 
threats, mainly from southern countries, 
emerged. For the ‘war-fighters’, the lead- 
ers of these countries do not share our 
rationality and would be insensitive to the 
logic of deterrence. We must therefore 
change the French concept of deterrence 
and acquire new nuclear weapons that are 
more precise and have less collateral ef- 
fect, allowing a surgical strike. In this 
view, we must shift from the ‘weak to the 
strong’ (du faible au fort) theory to a ‘strong 
to the weak’ (du fort au faible) posture ~ or 
even ‘strong to the crazy’ (du fort au fou). 
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This kind of argument is not very con- 
vincing. It is somehow funny to see some 
French people raise the issue of rational- 
ity. We must bear in mind that this issue 
was first raised in the 1960s by US Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert McNamara to op- 
pose France’s emerging nuclear capabil- 
ity. We must also avoid making a connec- 
tion between rationality and values. We 
certainly do not share values with 
Saddam Hussein or the late Kim II Sung, 
but we cannot deny them some rational- 
ity (the North Koreans, in fact, acted 
brilliantly in their negotiations with the 
Americans). Their main goal is to stay in 
charge. Last but not least, there is no logic 
to the idea of deterrence ‘du fort au fou’: 
if these opponents are not rational enough 
to understand the threat of a major strike, 
why and how will they suddenly become 
sufficiently reasonable to hear a softer 
warning? In fact, those who back this so- 
called new concept are merely trying to 
give France war-fighting capabilities. 

After the next presidential election, we 
may see a revival of this debate, which 
started in the early 1990s. In fact, even in 
France the debate is as old as nuclear 
weapons themselves. At the moment 
when Washington and Moscow are mov- 
ing towards a position closer to the 
French doctrine, emphasising a minimal 
deterrence approach, it is strange to see 
some French experts and politicians try- 
ing to promote the possibility of acquir- 
ing a nuclear surgical strike capability for 
France. 

The threat of nuclear retaliation should 
not be determined by the quality of the 
aggressor but by the nature of the aggres- 
sion. That means that a southern country, 
like the Soviet Union before, has to be 
deterred from launching a massive attack 
on one of our cities. The task of nuclear 
weapons — as in the past — is not to punish 
minor attacks. 

Just as before the fall of the Berlin 
Wall, French nuclear posture must be 
limited to the role of deterring aggression 
against our sanctuary (which has a po- 
litical definition and which will tend to be 
more and more associated with the Euro- 


pean Union). If we are willing to 
Europeanise our nuclear policy, we must 
keep in mind that the other European 
countries will not rally behind a war- 
fighting posture. 


Pascal Boniface 

Director, Institut de Relations 
Internationales et Stratégiques, 
Université Paris-Nord 


David Yost responds: 


The perspective of an external observer 
naturally differs from that of a participant 
in a controversy. Perhaps unintentionally, 
Pascal Boniface has provided a useful 
and thought-provoking illustration of one 
of the poles in the nuclear debate in 
France. His statement that ‘the nuclear 
debate in France opposes those who think 
that nuclear weapons have a political mis- 
sion (to prevent war), and those who be- 
lieve that nuclear weapons could be use- 
ful for military purposes and could help to 
win a war’ exemplifies the sort of polemi- 
cal formulation that those who support 
the ‘more operational’ approach object 
to. His definition of the terms of the de- 
bate implies that only people favouring, 
as he does, a ‘less operational’ approach 
(which he calls one of ‘deterrence’) are 
interested in the political mission of war- 
prevention. 

In fact, as was explained in the origi- 
nal article, both the main schools of 
thought are interested in deterrence, and 
the disagreements concern the require- 
ments of deterrence. The commitment to 
deterrence and war-prevention is so per- 
vasive in France that there is no equiva- 
lent in French for the English-language 
term ‘war-fighting’ in discussing nuclear 
deterrence and employment concepts; anti- 
forces is perhaps the nearest reasonable 
equivalent. To refer to supporters of a 
‘more operational’ approach when writ- 
ing in French, however, Boniface usually 
calls them champions of a dissuasion du 
fort au fou (deterrence by the strong of 
the insane), an easily derided ‘straw- 
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man’ formula that he evidently judges 
more useful for argumentative purposes. 
At any rate, as was indicated in the original 
article, although some statements have lent 
themselves to misunderstanding or deliber- 
ate distortion, only a small minority in 
France supports the development of more 
‘usable’ nuclear weapons not merely to en- 
hance the credibility of deterrent threats, 
but in order to be ready to engage in actual 
nuclear employment operations. 

This leads to Boniface’s observation 
that ‘it is incorrect to state that the oppo- 
sition between these two theses corre- 
sponds to an internal political division, 
with the right-wing parties favouring a 
war-fighting posture, and those on the left 
wing supporting deterrence.’ Aside from 
the distortion introduced by Boniface’s 
use of the misleading and self-serving ter- 
minology of ‘war-fighting’ (instead of ad- 
mitting that both the main camps favour 
deterrence and war-prevention), this is a 
true statement. He implies, however, that 
he is pointing out an error in the original 
article, which discussed at length the 
point that generalisations about views in 
the political parties ‘should be treated 
with caution’, because ‘the views of indi- 
viduals often defy categorisations based 
on bureaucratic roles or party affiliations’ 
(p. 115). In the article, Gaullists who op- 
pose the ‘more operational’ approach to 
deterrence are cited, as well as Socialist 
politician Pierre Joxe’s advocacy of a 
‘more operational’ approach when he was 
Minister of Defence in 1991-93 (p. 120). 

It would be misleading, however, to 
assert that nuclear issues have been ab- 
sent from the left-right political debate in 
France. Boniface acknowledges their po- 
tential political importance by suggesting 
that Léotard and Balladur may have been 
motivated by a desire to avoid confronta- 
tion with Socialist President Mitterrand 
and by noting that we may see a revival of 
the debate after the presidential election. 
It is significant in this regard that the first 
chapter in Boniface’s new book, Contre 
le révisionnisme nucléaire (Paris: EI- 
lipses, 1994), is entitled ‘La cohabitation 
et le débat nucléaire’. 
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Boniface’s claim that ‘the issue of ra- 
tionality’ in deterrence ‘was first raised in 
the 1960s by US Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara to oppose France’s 
emerging nuclear capability’ will, unfor- 
tunately, only provide evidence to those 
who attribute to the French a self-centred 
view of world history. Two conceptions 
of rationality seem to be muddled to- 
gether in this statement. In his famous 
Ann Arbor speech in 1962, McNamara 
said that ‘limited nuclear capabilities, op- 
erating independently, are dangerous, ex- 
pensive, prone to obsolescence, and lack- 
ing in credibility as a deterrent’. In other 
words, McNamara doubted the feasibility 
and even the desirability of Paris pursu- 
ing what the French later came to call 
deterrence by the weak of the strong (du 
faible au fort), with France attempting to 
deter Soviet coercion or aggression. The 
conception of rationality that Boniface 
evidently has in mind, however, concerns 
the problem of deterrence by the strong of 
the weak (du fort au faible) or of the 
insane (du fort au fou). British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill offered the 
classic formulation regarding the latter 
issue in his speech of 1 March 1955: 
‘The deterrent does not cover the case of 
lunatics or dictators in the mood of Hitler 
when he found himself in his final dug- 
out’. 
The claim that ‘Washington and Mos- 
cow are moving towards a position closer 
to the French doctrine, emphasising a 
minimal deterrence approach’ also re- 
veals a rather Paris-centred perspective 
on strategic affairs. The traditional 
French doctrine of minimal deterrence 
has been one of threatening anti-cities 
strikes and disparaging notions of limited 
employment options, except for a single 
(and large-scale) ‘final warning’ (ultime 
avertissement) against military targets. 
Aside from the fact that the United States 
and Russia (and Britain, for that matter) 
have emphasised for political reasons a 
‘de-targeting’ posture for their nuclear- 


armed strategic missiles since early 1994, 


both Moscow and Washington appear to 
have retained a doctrinal interest in esca- 
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lation control and city-avoidance, to the 
extent that operational employment strat- 
egy in the event of nuclear war is publicly 
discussed in these capitals. Russian offi- 
cials have, moreover, manifested increas- 


ing interest in the potential military utility . 


of nuclear weapons for several reasons, 
including the disintegration of the USSR 
and the decline in Russia’s conventional 
capabilities. Some Russian discussions of 
military doctrine display a tendency to 
see nuclear weapons of various types as a 
substitute for the high-technology con- 
ventional systems demonstrated by the 
US in the 1991 Gulf War, because many 
of these capabilities are beyond Russia’s 
economic grasp in the foreseeable future. 

Oddly enough, Boniface condemns at 
length the phrase Ja dissuasion du fort 
au fou (deterrence by the strong of the 
insane), even though the article pointed 
out (p. 121) that ‘the phrase is strategic 
nonsense, because the irrational are by 
definition incapable of making a sound 
assessment of risks’. Boniface’s empha- 
sis on this self-evident point avoids fac- 
ing the tougher issues posed by the pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruction 
and associated delivery means, some of 
which are evoked in the article. In fair- 
ness, it should be acknowledged that pro- 
ponents of the ‘more operational’ ap- 
proach do not ignore rationality consid- 
erations. Some champions of the ‘more 
operational’ approach contend that it is 
precisely because most leaders of 
‘proliferant’ states of the south are ra- 
tional by their own standards (with their 
own priorities and assessments of accept- 
able risks) that France needs military op- 
tions (offensive and defensive) other 
than an anti-cities retaliation threat 
based on high-yield weapons. 

It is not clear how to interpret 
Boniface’s statement that ‘a southern 
country, like the Soviet Union before, has 
to be deterred from launching a massive 
attack on one of our cities. The task of 
nuclear weapons — as in the past — is not 
to punish minor attacks’. Boniface’s 
phrase ‘minor attacks’ is undefined, and 
obviously any nuclear attack from a 


country of the South in the foreseeable 
future would be much smaller than the 
attacks that the Soviet Union could have 
directed against NATO. The French de- 
terrence debate is now largely focused on 
prospective opponents armed with only a 
few nuclear weapons — as the phrase la 
dissuasion du fort au faible implies. In- 
deed, the relatively modest scale of these 
hypothetical attacks helps to explain the 
increased attention given to air and mis- 
sile defences in the new context. For ana- 
lysts in the ‘more operational’ school of 
thought, effective defences appear more 
feasible against such limited attacks than 
against the immense numbers of delivery 
vehicles produced by the USSR. 

No attack with nuclear weapons is, 
however, likely to be seen as minor, as 
Boniface himself acknowledges in ob- 
serving that ‘the threat of nuclear retalia- 
tion’ should hinge on ‘the nature of the 
aggression’. It would therefore be wiser 
to say that it would be preferable to deter 
any nuclear attack, irrespective of scale. 
No one would dissent from such an obvi- 
ous goal. A large part of the nuclear de- 
bate in France has concerned how to 
achieve this goal — how to signal France’s 
resolve and enhance its capabilities, 
whether to emphasise uncertainty or cer- 
tainty in retaliatory threats and options, 
whether to acquire more accurate deliv- 
ery systems and lower-yield weapons, 
whether to invest in active and passive 
defences as part of the deterrent posture, 
how to assess the rationality of prospec- 
tive opponents, and so forth. The debate 
has, in short, been about whether to take a 
‘more operational’ or ‘less operational’ 
approach to nuclear deterrence require- 
ments. 


David Yost 
Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, 
CA 


(The views expressed are the author’s alone 
and do not represent those of the Department 
of the Navy or any US government agency.) 
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Tran and Nuclear Weapons 


To the Editor: 


] agree with the general theme of the arti- 
cle ‘Does Iran Want Nuclear Weapons?’ 
by Shahram Chubin (Survival, vol. 37, 


no. 1, Spring 1995). I would only like to 


draw attention to an additional point. De- 
spite the lack of a clear debate or a coher- 
ent doctrine on nuclear weapons within 
the Islamic government, the Iranian intel- 
lectual community, including many scien- 
tists, has articulated its views on nuclear 
issues well and for a long time. 

The Iranian intellectual community — 
including professors, doctors, engineers, 
journalists and even some government of- 
ficials, both in Iran and in exile — has been 
divided on the issue of Iran’s access to 
nuclear technology since the Shah signed 
a contract for the construction of two nu- 
clear power plants with the Kraftwerk 
Union of West Germany in 1975. 

On the one hand, some maintain that 
the arrival of nuclear technology is in 
itself a sign of the country’s industrial 
development, and that access to nuclear 
technology would advance the scientific 
and technological thinking of the coun- 
try as a whole. Such a belief cuts across 
political lines and it is widely shared by 
both the religious and secular-minded in 
Iran. 

On the other hand, a number of Ira- 
nian scientists have publicly questioned 
the suitability of nuclear energy for a 
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country like Iran. Their arguments 
against the purchase of nuclear power 
plants revolve around three central is- 
sues. First are the issues of nuclear safety 
and the storage of nuclear waste. Iran 
lacks the necessary knowledge and in- 
dustrial experience to deal with a possi- 
ble nuclear accident, an issue com- 
pounded by concern over the storage of 
nuclear waste in an earthquake-prone 
country like Iran. 

Second, it has been pointed out that 
the development of nuclear energy would 
not be a sound investment for a country 
like Iran that already has oil and gas re- 
serves substantial enough to satisfy its en- 
ergy requirements, particularly when 
some industrial countries are dismantling 
their own nuclear power plants. 

Third, many Iranians are concerned 
that given the current anti-Islamic and 
anti-Iranian feelings prevalent on the in- 
ternational scene, the construction of a 
nuclear power plant may encourage a pre- 
emptive attack on Iran and its nuclear fa- 
cilities under the pretext of preventing the 
development of nuclear weapons in Iran. 

It is important to remember that before 
the 1979 Revolution, nuclear safety issues 
were a major source of discontent amongst 
that segment of the Iranian intellectual 
community that argued against Iran’s ac- 
quisition of nuclear power under the Shah. 


Elahe Mohtasham 
University of Southampton 


